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EDITOR’S CORNER 


The last issue of TON’s volume VIII brings out the values of plang 
service to groups and of working «with groups as demonstrated in tested py 
grams in various parts of the country. The more leisurely pace of sumn: 
time provides the opportunity to sketch out, in mind and on paper, ideas whi 
bring productive returns to children, young people and the library. The fy 
program planning for the June-July Conference, a new Youth Room dedi 
tion, a Community Interest Center, about which you can read in these pag 
are in the words of John Gratton of The Poetry Society in London—“aets¢ 
faith that may yield incalculable dividends in future human happiness.” 

S. A. B. 

Elizabeth Gray Vining will be our Division speaker Wednesday eveniy 
July 2 at the New York Conference. Her subject will be “Presenting (y 
American Heritage in Japan”. 

Turn to pages 20-23 and 35, 36 for details of June conference program. 


Dorothy Cantfiell 
Fisher’s 


A FAIR WORLI 
FOR ALL 


When you have this kind of book by this ki 
of author .. . it’s never too early to si 
talking about it. That's how we feel ab 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher's interpretation of ! 
Declaration of Human Rights—A FA 
WORLD FOR ALL. So many of you ho 
pointed out the need for such a book 
know you'll share our enthusiasm. _ Illustra 
by Jeanne Bendick. Ages 10 and up. 
able price $2.50. 


P. S. Scheduled for early Fall but we ho 


to have a dummy to show when we dll g 
together at the ALA. 


Whittlesey House 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, N.Y. 36 


May 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


By Rosemary Livsey 


Director, Library Work with Children 
Los Angeles Public Library 


FOREWORD is in delighted anticipation of the fun that many chil- 
have listening to stories told under the Library Umbrella or in be- 
» the active though Ancient Order of Bookworms. Anticipation, 
pleasure and personal satisfaction of the children’s librarian who 
tive part in these well developed summer plans. 
ummer is the ideal time for a natural and leisurely companionship of 
ooks and children’s librarians, Not that the summer months are 
less busy time, but they do offer, with school out and the class 
ng away to the play group, an opportunity for children and chil- 
irian to know each other as individuals. It is a time to exchange 
find new interests. A time to find these interests reflected in books 
over new pleasures in this happy experience. 
iatter how formal or informal the summer’s plans are, they need 
_ deliberate and early planning. What the summer holds in oppor- 
ls to be realized, savored in anticipation and analyzed thoughtfully 
for its effectiveness. 
clubs, story telling or reading aloud groups, definite plans for 
ading are but devices which give the children’s librarian an oppor- 
know the children more intimately, and thus discover the well- 
interests on which she is to plan her work, her choice of books, 
a fuller knowledge of children. 
ry telling or reading alcud is to be the means, let the children share 
ining, select many of the stories,—or even take part in the telling. 
e of stories reflects needs and interests which are both unexpected 
ding. Story telling need not be a passive experience for children, 
ed one in every sense, One summer group had the fun of planning 
xt week's stories. “They decided to select three stories, by vote, but 
1c story teller the democratic right to make her choice of what 
tell, and leave an anticipated surprise for them in not knowing 
hich story it was to be. After a couple of weeks of listening they tried 
laying back the story just told with childlike freedom and abandon. We 
‘ill long remember the child who chose to be the bell in Whittington, or the 
ne-year old w ho saw himself as the king’s messenger,—his only line, 
|, a message”, who came in, unprompted by the story, riding on a 


ding plans can bear great fruit but should be carefully scrutinized for 
ilus to quantity reading or competition, or for a tendency to over- 
ie children’s reading into stereotype channels, which may well curb 
lopment of individual interests. I well remember an earnest sum- 
mers ctiort to expose the children to many types of books: “Draw your num- 
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ber” and read, 1. An Animal story, 2. A Fairy tale, culminating with 7. Ay 
thing you like,—a plan which met its death when we discovered a thought) 
child drawing number after number until she had enough sevens to satis 
her week’s reading. Following an ingenious method of planned reading 
be great fun and a game when done with a group of other children, but wari 
its development carefully for the false stimulus of competition and selt-exp) 
tation. The Ancient Order of Bookworms is wisely and carefully plany, 
to avoid these pitfalls, and what fun it must be to belong! 

Make your summer’s plans early, and keep them simple. Talk them ox 
with the children before school is out. Then when vacation comes, lean bad 
securely against your well made plans and know that you and the childr 
have pleasure ahead. 


Told under the Library Umbrella at Seaside Park 
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Et TF US UNDER THE LIBRARY UMBRELLA 
for the 
CHILDREN’S STORY HOUR 


By Ruth Weeden Stewart 
Assistant Superintendent of Work with Children 
Brooklyn Public Library 


us under the Library Umbrella... so runs the heading on the color- 
arks listing the parks where Brooklyn’s children may find the 
and the big green and gold umbrellas. Twelve parks, a number 
inds and the lawns of branch libraries blessed with green grass are 
sur out-of-duor programs. Picture a story hour at Seaside Park 
» boardwalk near Coney Island, another on the hill of Sunset Park 
embers of the Old-Timers Club forming an interested background, 
‘yr at Owl’s Head Park on the beautiful stretch of lawn which 
to the very waters which carry the ships to Europe. Many other 
ps are tucked away in out of the way spots in the crowded sections 
at borough. 
rooklyn Public Library uscs large green and gold garden umbrellas 
ith its name as a symbol of its out-of-door story hours. When the 
s unfurled and set in place by the cooperative Park Department 
the cry goes up all over the area—‘‘Stories today! Stories today!” 
ind ages begin to gather. From the playgrounds and the wading 
n the ocean and the sand, from the hot city streets and the closely 
irtment hous¢s come our audience. What a pleasure to drop down 
de of the umbrella and the big trees and enjoy a story, a picture 
: quiet game. ‘There is pushing and crowding for a few minutes as 
settles. Then all is hushed as the voice of the storyteller begins the 
/nce—upon a time.” 
favorites of the summer audiences are suggested here. 
llorse Who Lived Upstairs by Phyllis McGinley ( Lippincott ) 
ious George by H. A. Rey ( Houghton) 
Buckets of Paint by Edna Becker ( Abingdon) 
Little Carousel by Marcia Brown (Scribner ) 
« Woods by Lilian Robertson (Harcourt) 
clo the Naughty One by Helen Garrett (Viking) 
npelstiltskin from Grimm 
herman and his Wife from Grimm 
VcElligot’s Pool by Dr. Seuss (Random House) 
Lhe Man Who Didn't Wash his Dishes by Phyllis 
Krasilovsky ( Doubleday ) 
lhe Circus Baby by the Petershams ( Macmillan ) 
/} ait for William by Marjorie Flack ( Houghton ) 


May 
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THE PRE-SCHOOL GROUP GATHERS FOR A PICTURE STORY HO 


Another rather new phase of storytelling in the Brooklyn Public Librg 
is our experiment over the past two years with the pre-school age. ‘This d 
came about through the library’s desire to reach the young married peoplh 
to give the busy mother a chance to keep up some of her interests beyond th 
limits of her home. Everyone knows how difficult it is to try and select book 
at the public library when you are forced to keep one eye on your small hum 
jump‘ng jack who will not stay in one spot for two minutes. Through ¢ 
coop-rative action of the librarians in the adult and the children’s departmem 
we have established a program in about 25 of our branches which solves th 
problems for our mothers. 

Every two weeks the mothers-——sometimes forty strong—arrive at the 
neighborhood branch library accompanied by their small pre-schooler. Onq 
in the library Mother and Junior or Sister wish each other a fond good-by 
Mother joins her group in the adult section and devotes the next +5 minuts 
to a lecture and discussion of some subject which is mutually interesting y 
the group. It may te cook books, interior decoration, or child psychology, 

Where are the small fry at this point? ‘‘Please—my animal.” A 
voice and a small hand outstretched confronts the Children’s Librarian, 
little folk have arrived and are asking for the cut-out animals bearing 
names. These are worn by a cord around each child’s neck. When 20 to4 
little people have gathered up the stairs they go to the story hour room f 
a pleasant half hour with picture books, drawing materials and games, 
simplest picture books are used; when the crayons and paper are brought o 
the children draw something which they have seen in the picture book. Finger 
games are used such as Thumbkin or Incy-Bincy, games with music inelué 
Teapot, Lassie and "Round the Mulberry Bush. Vhe record player is a 
important part of the program. Records such as Ten Little Indians, Sing‘ 
Song of Sixpence and Old MacDonald Had a Farm are very popular wit 
these lively youngsters. Imagine these tiny tots each decorated with a larg 
card-board animal swaying to the tune of J Put my Right Foot In, 


* * #® 
What thev did in: 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. (Concord Public Library held a series of talks and demon 
strations for adults interested in preschool children. At the meetings, hel 
once a week for eight weeks, the children’s librarian talked to the adults abou 
books for the preschool child while an assistant used the books with th 
children. This endeavor made many new and fast friends for the library. 
WASHINGTON. Yakima. The Regional Library has two story hours a week 
one for children 2¥2 to 5 and one for school age children, One feature wa 
a Jack Horner pie for the little ones. A dishpan was covered with cri 
colored tissue paper with a star cut in the middle just large enough for a smd 
hand. Inside were cellophane wrapped packages of tiny cookies in anim 
shapes and hard candies. After reciting Jack Horner each child put in a thu 
and pulled out a plum. 


Ma 
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THE NEWS 


(ILWAUREE’S ANCIENT ORDER OF 
BOOK WORMS 


By Norma L. Rathbun 
Chief of Children’s W ork 
Milwaukee Public Library 


it are the Book Worms doing this summer?” is a question heard 

requ from many sources as June approaches in Milwaukee. The Ancient 

Irde Book Worms, founded sixteen years ago, has become a well-known 

raditional activity of city wide interest as boys and girls from 15,000 to 
p00) strong go forth to discover that books and reading are fun. 

projects of the Book Worms have been tied in so closely with cur- 

rests that they almost recount the history of those sixteen years. 

ing the war members kept records of their reading by patriotically pasting 

Uncle Sam’s hat, or discovering that books and reading was one thing 

in't have to ration in their facsimile ration books. They celebrated 

> Milwaukee Centennial by keeping an interesting reading chart, using the 

lerent modes of transportation on Lake Michigan from the Indian canoes 
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to the airliners which fly across the lake today. The summer of the Wiscongj 
Centennial they charted their course on an intriguing pictorial map of tk 
state which opened up to eager readers a great many new concepts about the: 
state. That summer librarians had many young voices inquiring “What's 
famous personality? What's folklore? What's science?” as eager reader 
found books to keep up their reading maps. 

The symbol of the Ancient Order of Book Worms is a very SI rightly 
“Wwormish” looking book worm, and he has been most obliging in ch langing 
his personality to conform with the projects. The summer that the Bog 
Worms built an orchestra, (an interest aroused by Milwaukee’s Music Unde 
the Stars Concert) he became a baton-waving conductor in “tails”. Whe 
television threatened his place in the interests of boys and girls, he gallant) 
accepted the challenge and became a lariat-waving cowboy with headquartey 
at each Neighborhood Corral (library). This summer, he is going to be; 
detective complete with badge, spy glass, and Sherlock Holmes cap and with 
the Neighborhood Library as his Scotland Yard. He will appear each wed 
on the television program to present a mystery title clue to be solved, as wel 
as to help boys and girls explore the resources of their Neighborhood Libran 

The Book Worms do not just read, but all their activities are tied y 
in some way with books. There have been A. O. B. W. sponsored children 
concerts with beautifully illustrated programs, field trips to such places « 
publishing companies and Mr, Syrup’s farm which Ruth Holberg has described 
in her Mitty books. During the Centennial the Book Worms had a specid 
Book Worm day at the Wisconsin State Fair, and that night fireworks blazed 
in the sky in honor of the boys and girls who had found reading fun. Las 
summer groups of Book Worms presented a series of fifteen radio programs 
using the kooks they had discovered; programs on such provocative subject 
as the marriage of Pecos Bill and Slue Foot Sue, Tall Tale America, Railroai 
Builders of the West and Indian Heroes. Book Worms have been interested 
in publishing, too. Their most ambitious project was the newsy sheet, the 
Book Worm Nibbles. 

As a way of arousing interest in the Children’s Service of the Library, 
the Ancient Order of Book Worms has been most successful. Each year the 
organization selects several honorary members. Listed in this impressive recor 
are Eddie Cantor, who was master of ceremonies at the Milwaukee Centennid 
program dedicated to the Book Worms, Ruth Holberg, author of the Mit 
books, the conductors who have presented concerts, ex-mayors and the present 
Mayor of Milwaukee, members of the Library Board, and the Superintendent 
of Schools. All have seemed very pleased to accept this honor. 


The planning of the yearly projects begins in January and into that plar- 
ning goes our idea of what a summer rea’ing program must be. 


First, it must never use a device or scheme which becomes more important 
to the child than the reading of a book. 

Secondly, there must be no spirit of competition or public display of: 
child’s progress. The reading record must be individual, each child reading 
according to his own interests at his own rate. 


My 
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rdly, the device used must be one the children can keep up themselves. 
ling charts are centrally prepared and printed, and care is taken that 
ren’s librarian does not have to spend her time on mechanical busy 
ler time must be used for reading guidance, planning story hours 
neetings to keep the children interested in the club. 

y, we try to plan a project which can be continued through the 
ich a child can start any time, and finish at his own pace. We 
o book reports, but Book Worms and librarians talk over books 
sharing the idea that we want children to have—that books and 


e Tun. 


VORE IDEAS ON READING PROMOTION FROM: 


Boise. For this summer’s project, since the world of tomorrow is 

sed by radio and science fiction writers they have decided to give 
ry a cutout space ship and let him take interplanetary flights to the 
its, Venus and Jupiter. A flight log booklet will be given each 
e planets will be made of papier maché, and the staff is now busy 
» galaxy of stars. 


he Wichita Junior League has a column in each Sunday paper 
hita Doings For Kids, A Book of the Week for each of three 
ige groups is a part of the column contributed by the library. 


The University City Public Library summer reading project will 

around a circus theme with contestants represented by small paste- 
res dressed as clowns and tightropewalkers. Colored paper balloons 
mtestants will represent the number of books read. 


INA. Livingston Public Library has had six weeks “Treasure Hunt”. 
iding four books a child was given a paper treasure chest with his 
t. For each book he read thereafter he was, given a paper jewel to 
his treasure chest. No prizes were offered but the children liked the 


Since Denison was well covered with Indian villages in its early days, 

ner’s project will feature its local interest. “There will be two Indian 

ith the children choosing their tribe. TTomahawks for 5 books, bow 
wvs tor 10, and a tepee for 20, with the camp having the largest village 
he winner of the battle. 
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MOTHERS AND CHILDREN’S BOORS.-- 
AN EXPERIMENT 


By Agatha L. Shea 
Director of Work with Children 
Chicago Public Library 

In an effort to ascertain what possibilities there were of stimulatiny 
parents’ interest in children’s reading, the Chicago Public Library some fiftee: 
years ago undertook a joint project with the Illinois Congress of Parents anj 
‘Teachers. 

In the summer of 1936 at a conference between the State Reading an/ 
Library Chairman, at that time Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, and the Directo 
of Children’s Work, a suggestion was made that the practicability of giving 
class instruction to parents interested in guiding children’s reading be testei 
by the Library. 

The Library was very happy to do this and accordingly, a Course wa 
prepared by the Director and classes were organized the following fall unde 
the sponsorship of the Children’s Department. Books were assembled ani 
eight Branches were designated as meeting places. In the early years tk 
Course consisted of ten weekly lessons with reading, discussion and writte 
evaluations of books as requisites for completion of the Course. Certificates 
were awarded by the Congress of Parents and Teachers to those completing 
it. The first course was concerned with the books for younger children but} 
request of parents having high school children, the next year one on Readix 
for the High School age was added. 

The first three lessons of the Children’s Books Course were devoted ti 
an elementary analysis of children’s reading interests and aids to developing 
them, and the remainder of the course to discussion and analysis of the books 
both classic and modern. 

The second course was planned and presented from a slightly differen 
viewpoint than that of dealing with children’s reading. In it, an attempt wa 
made to develop three objectives: 

1. To assist parents by means of reading and discussion to a better under 
standing of the problems of adolescence and their effect upon the your 
person himself, the home and the community. 

‘To present reading as an important activity of youth and familiariz 
parents with the types of literature which contribute to the enrichmer! 
of social, economic and spiritual life of young people. 

To present the library as an important source of reading material 
these adults and also as an institution offering educational and rect 
ational services of many types for both youth and parent. 

Publicity for the Courses was carefully planned from the state reading 
chairman down through the local school chairmen, In order that the distn¢ 
chairmen might be able to present the work intelligently to their local chapters 
a special preliminary class was organized for them in the fall in the dowr 
town district with the membership limited to their group. Following i 


Ma 
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in, chairmen went into their districts and recruited members for the 
ips. 51 schools were represented the first year and 143 mothers 
in the 8 classes organized. At the conclusion of the course in the 
‘rtificates were awarded by the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
to members who had completed the reading and written assignments. 
class followed that of the preceding year with both courses being 
arious parts of the city. Neighborhood classes were taught by chil- 
arians who had been prepared for the work. 19 classes were held 
‘ond year with 122 schools represented. Comparing these figures 
of the previous year, we find the second year showing twice as many 
nized, twice as many schools represented, over three times as many 
enrolled, and nearly four times as many mothers receiving certifi- 


lasses closed with a gala luncheon downtown at which Parent- 
id Library representatives addressed the group, and conducted tours 
‘Iain library building were arranged for those desiring to see some- 
s activities. Despite the fact that the noon hour was an inconvenient 
iny of the mothers to be away from home, over two hundred attend- 
heon, more than one-half of whom availed themselves of the oppor- 

isit the Main Library for the first time. 
close of the first two years, the Courses ceased to be experimental 
-a regular activity of the Children’s Department. A few changes 
as experience dictated, one being the reduction of class sessions to 
r the substitution of oral book discussions for the written work. 
tlines have been revised and bibliographies kept up to date. But ob- 
ve remained the same. This year, approximately 500 mothers will 
their work and receive certificates. They represent 186 Parent- 
cal groups and are drawn from all sections of the city. They will 
join the several thousands of mothers who have finished the class 
vhole or in part, and who are proud to call themselves “alumnae” 

icago Public Library. 

\ fifteen years after the initial experiment, an analysis of its value 
ts marks the project as one of the most effective and worth while 
Department has ever carried on. The objectives, first, that of in- 
parents in home reading with their children, second, familiarizing 
th the fine books both classic and modern in the children’s field, and 
troducing them to the Public Library as an institution of every day 
iscfulness to themselves as well as to their children, have all been attained to 
tar greater extent than was anticipated. That they are filling the needs of 
he Public for whom they are intended has been demonstrated by their con- 
over the years with increasing attendance and by the urgent requests 
tional meeting places. A survey of the class membership from time 
shows that an average of 90% of the women had not been library 
or card-holders, prior to their entrance into the classes. Another evi- 
t the interest of the group in the study program in their request for a 
lass through which they might be able to keep up to date with the new 
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books, magazines and audiovisual materials from year to year. Such a cly 
is now offered downtown every other year with attendance at one of th 
Branch classes a pre-requisite for enrollment. 

The success of the project is unquestionably due to the interest which i 
engenders not only in the mothers, but also in the children’s librarians who a 
its course Leaders and the Parent-Teacher Reading Chairmen who have cop. 
vistently through the years worked for its promotion within their local grou 
In my opinion, it is an excellent example of that cooperation of which we y 
often speak, but too often fail to achieve in our long time: programs. 


THE KANSAS STUDY COURSE IN 
GUIDANCE READING 


by Ruth Gagliardo 
Chairman, Reading and Library Service 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


The remarkable success of the guidance courses in children’s reading 
established in Chicago by Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, chairman of reading 
and library service of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, in cooper 
ation with Miss Agatha Shea of the Chicago Public Library, led in Kanss 
six years ago, to the development by the Kansas Cengress of a “Study Cour 
in the Guidance of Children’s Reading.” 

Parents in Kansas were eager to know more about books and _ reading 
‘This interest was strikingly evident at the Children’s Traveling Book Exhibit 
a project created and developed by the Kansas State Veachers Association it 
an attempt to better the school libraries of the state and to stimulate increas 
interest in library service generally, Mothers visited the exhibit with schod 
classes when their children were in attendance; they came with various cli 
groups; they requested individual contercnees. And always they asked que 
tions: what are the ‘best’? books for children? where can I learn better hor 
to guide my child’s reading? how does one interest a reluctant read: 
what reference books should we buy for our home? should I continue reading 
aloud after my child can read for himself? what books can I get to competi 
with the comics? and often—where can I buy books? 

‘This last question, constantly repeated, was—and still is—a serious om 
lor Kansas is an agricultural state made up largely of small towns, many ¢ 
them without a single book outlet except for the corner drug store with! 
few beoks displayed among great masses of periodicals, largely pulps. Parent 
all over the state, six years ago, were not seeing books in any appreciable nut 
bers. “Today the situation is somewhat improved although 40% of the citizes 
of Kansas are still without library service. By actual count, 320. third-clay 
Kansas towns are today without any kind of public facilities. 


Perhaps study courses would help these mothers. Parent education li 
been first on the agenda of the P. IT. A. from its earliest beginnings. Cours 
in children’s reading, reasoned the P. T. A. chairman of reading and libray 
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suld serve Kansas mothers just as they were serving mothers in the 
irea. And the courses might indirectly aid in creating the public 
) desperately needed if library services were to be extended in the 
was worth a try. 
dy one city through the state department of vocational education 
ig a course in the guidance of children’s reading. It was found 
a few instances to offer this service to the P. T. A. Also in a few 
s, study courses in children’s reading were set up by the extension 
the state university in cooperation with the state and local P. T. A. 
pportunities were few and limited to cities. To find adequately 
lers was everywhere a stumbling block. Particularly in the smaller 
s where the need was greatest, there were few or no trained persons 
In Chicago, trained librarians serve as leaders. Kansas simply did 
‘trained personnel needed. 
; point the P.’T. A. chairman approached Miss Frances Sullivan, 
the children’s department of the Wichita City Library. Miss 
tted, earnest, had taught a course in children’s reading in Wichita; 
xe to children; she was familiar with parent needs; she was intense- 
in furthering <n appreciation of children’s literature. A Kansas 
idy, she agreed, would have to be more than a skeleton outline. 
eed to be detailed enough that a group of mothers might use it 
vithout trained leadership, Further the course should likely not 
ssons since time is always a major concern with mothers. Some 
en a start might very well continue under their own steam. 


the work of writing the course was begun. With painstaking 
Sullivan worked out an outline which was then sent to a half dozen 
braries over the country. “These specialists in turn gave the course 
| attention, some of them suggesting greatly appreciated changes. 


ompleted course of six lessons available without charge to Kansas 
embers now covers twelve mimeographed pages with a four-page 
added at the last revision. The basic references include: Books, 
nd Alen, by Paul Hazard; Children and Books by May Arbuthnot; 
atures in Reading by May Lamberton Becker; Bequest of Wings 
Duff; Reading with Children by Anne T. Eaton; What Books for 
by Josette Frank, and of course, The [/orn Book magazine. 
introduction states: “AI] reference books listed need not be purchased 
person taking the course. Vhe public library may be able to furnish 
the books; some may be found on the Parent-Teacher Bookshelf if 
\. provides one. It is hoped, however, that each person taking the 
ill wish to purchase at least one of the books for her own library. 
ting different titles and sharing them with the group, all members 
access to all the reference books listed.” 
h lesson begins with assigned reading from the various sources, It is 
d that the assigned chapters be divided among the members of the 
hen when the group meets, once a week or once every two weeks, 
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one member can read the outline aloud, a section at a time, with each membe; 
contributing something from her individual reading or from her own personal 
The amount of discussion depends of course upon the experience 


experience, 
To stimulate discussion, a number of questions conclude each 


of the group. 
lesson. 

Lesson headings indicate the subjects covered: Children’s books are in. 
portant; Here’s a book for baby; ‘Have you watched the fairies?” ; [t coulj 
be true; “The world is so full of a number of things”; Family living anj 
tooks. Mother Goose, picture books, folk and fairy tales, poetry, animal 
stories, historical fiction, mysteries, informational and “how to” books, biog 
raphy, stories of other countries—all are touched upon, with attention gives 
also to children’s magazines, to reference material, to books on sex, to comis 
and classics. 

Mothers over the state, in groups and even:singly, have used the cours 
‘The study course does satisfy certain required “goals” of the Kansas Congrey 
To date, no certificate or other type of recognition marks the completion of th 
course—which may te a weakncss of the Kansas plan. Requests for the courd 
within the state and without are fairly constant. Units outside Kansas ar 
free to duplicate the course if desired, although it is asked that proper cred 
be given Miss Sullivan and the Kansas Congress when this is done. 

In October a brief and incidental mention of the Kansas course of stud 
in the National Parent-Teacher Magazine brought requests from 37 stata 
jor ever 150 copies of the course. This response together with the dramat 
success of the Chicago courses over the years would suggest that librarian 
might explore the possibility of offering some such service to their parent 
teacher patrons. Certainly our Kansas experience indicates that such cour 
do fill a strongly felt need. Parents do continue “under their own steam” 2 
was hoped. Their interest does continue and with this interest comes a great 
er awareness of what library service can mean; new friends are secured ff 
the library, friends willing and ready to work for extended service for al 
For this is the glory of the P.T. A. What its members come to want fq 
their own children, they want for every child. And books and reading, they 
mothers discover, can bring deeply satisfying experiences to all. 

Here then is one small thing that some of us may do. As Amelia Munsi 
has so movingly reminded us, “I have, God knows, an ample field to plow... 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE CHILDREN’S BOOK AWARD 


Establishment of an annual William Allen White Children’s Boi 
Award was announced April 21 in Emporia, Kansas by David L. Maca 
lane, president of Emporia State Teachers College, at a dinner which opent 


the dedication ceremonies for the new $850,000 William Allen Whi 
Memorial Library at Emporia State. 


Details of the award will appear in a future issue. 
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A COMMUNITY INTEREST CENTER 


Community Interest Center has been established recently in the audi- 
toriu’ of the St. Anthony Park Branch of the St. Paul Public Library. 

! .e idea for the Center sprang from the community itself which is locat- 
ed on ie edge of town near the Minneapolis-St. Paul line. Because of the 
difhe experienced by residents of the community in taking advantage of 
the fa ities offered by the main Library, Art Galleries and other institutions 

Bi, the win Cities, the St. Anthony Park Library Association with the support 
of the ibrary administration developed plans for making the branch library 
anu for a community interest center. 

| sical changes were made in the auditorium. Accoustical ceiling, im- 
prove rhting, asphalt tile ooring have been installed, and the walls fresh- 
ly pa 
Center is being used by the entire community—children, teen agers 

s. All ages are attending the weekly films on world affairs. Teen 
planning a hobby show for this fall. Children are attending classes 
ncing, and are looking forward to the summer flower show when 
nter their own flower arrangements. In the planning stage, also, is 
| in puppetry, painting, handicrafts and creative dramatics. Other 
vill be undertaken as the need and interest arises in the community. 

OrTHA Rospins, Librarian 

St. Anthony Park Branch 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Public Library 


LIBR’ *Y OF CONGRESS NAMES CONSULTANT ON LITERATURE 
FOR CHILDREN 


Library of Congress announced in March the appointment of Mrs. 
Clarke Sayers, Superintendent of Work with Children, New York 
brary, as a special consultant on children’s literature to make a study 
oward the development of an effective children’s literature program 
rary. She began her work there on April 1, on leave from the New 
‘ork lic Library. 

‘le appointment is made possible by funds provided for the purpose by 
1 Joi ‘ommittee of the American Association of University Women and 
iation: for Childhood Education International. “hese groups, as well 
ber of individual donors who participated in the gift, are anxious to 
he possibility of creating a national center for the study and increased 

s of children’s literature. 
iddition to surveying the already extensive collection of both domestic 
ign children’s books in the library, Mrs. Sayers will outline a plan 
evelopment of an active program for the stimulation of wider interest 
en’s literature. In order to make specific recommendations for such 
program, she will consult with representatives of Government agencies and 
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DISTINGUISHED BOOKS OF 1951* 


Tur Marsce Fountain, by Valenti Angelo. 

Illustrated by the author. Viking 
Told with simplicity and gentleness, this is a moving story of two Italian wa 
orphans who find peace and security in a new home in a village struggling ¢ 
recover from the devastation of war. 

AMERICANS BEFORE COLUMBUS, by Elizabeth Chesley Baity. 

Drawings and maps by C. B. Falls. Viking 
Impressive panorama and vivid recreation of the peoples and their cultures 
both American continents from the earliest Asiatic migrations to the coming ¢ 
Columbus. A well-designed book illustrated with maps, drawings, and_ thirty. 
two pages of fine photographs. 

THe AppLe AND THE Arrow, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 

Illustrated by Conrad Buff. H oughtor 
One of the most dramatic incidents in man’s age old struggle for independence i 
here effectively presented for children through the eves of the boy, Walter Te 
Ihe stvle is simnle and direct, and the many excellent illustrations by Swis: 
born Conrad Buff are authentic in every detail. 

Famous PAINTINGS, by Alice Elizabeth Chase. Platt and Muni 
Variety and appea! to young people are the criteria for selection in this exceller 
collection of famous paintings and sculptures. The exceptionally good repr 
ductions, manv in color, are arranged by subject and accompanied by live) 
informative comment, 

Boys 1x A Cave, by Richard Church. John Da 
A day's adventure in ‘a cave not only endangers the lives of the five boys wh 
explore it but has a profound effect on each in this well written story of mounting 
tension and excellent characterization. 

ricA’s Rovert Ek. Lee, by Henry Steele Commager. 

Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Houghton 
A sreat leader and an important period of American history are interpreted it 
a book notable for its sound scholarship, skil!ful presentation of debatable issue 
and splendid full color illustrations. 

Or Courace UNpauntep, by James Daugherty. 

Illustrated by the author, Viking 
Based on original sources and narrated forcefully and rhythmically, this is th 
story of Lewis and Clark and their forty-five “high, wide, foxy men—footlow 
and free and rarin’ to go’, Humor, vigor, and the magnificence of America’ 
pioneer spirit are expressed in both pictures and prose. 

GINGER Pye, by Eleanor Estes. 

Illustrated by the author. Harcourt 
Written with humor, reality, and a true understanding of childhood, this is: 


delightful family story concerning Rachel and Jerry Pye, three-year-old Une 


Bennie, and the acquisition, mysterious disappearance, and recovery of the do 
Ginger Pve. 


*See page 34 for members of CLA Book Evaluation Committee 
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W. AntTHONy Woo, by Marie Hall Ets. 
strated by the author. Viking 
cobbler’s dog, cat, and pet mouse learn to live together in peace after a 
non enemy has threatened their security. Both text and black and white 
ings have humor, an abundance of childlike detail, and a distinctive folk 
lavor. 
3oY, by Pipaluk Freuchen, 
rated by Ingrid Vang Nyman Lothrop 
realism, suspense, and an epic quality make memorable the story of an 
) boy’s courageous and desperate efforts to keep his famiiy from starvation 
is father’s death. 


SEWIFE, by Rumer Godden. 
ited by William Péne DuBois. Viking 
ting little story of the friendship of a busy mousewife for a captive dove 
her sacrifice when, moved by compassion, she freed the dove whose tales 
| her great yearning for something beyond the world she knew. Exquisite 
ing, illustration, and design. 
DER, by Nicholas Kalashnikoff. 
ited by Claire and George Louden. Scribner 
) Siberia is the setting for this sensitive story of Turgen, self-appointed 
of the wild mountain rams. Contrasted with the remote, harsh locale is 
ersal theme of the book, “Everywhere there is life, and everywhere there 
m human hearts.”’ 
eEPERS, by Will Lipkind. 
ited by Nicholas Mordvinoff. Harcourt 
rn adantation of the fable of the two dogs with a bone becomes unforget- ° 
‘ith brilliant modernistic full-page drawings. Both text and pictures are 
ive, humorous, and original. 


rHE Horn, adapted by Andre Norton (pseud). 

rated by Joe Krush, Harcourt 
inguished introduction to Huon of Bordeaux, lesser known hero of the 
magne romances. Vigorous language adapted from the sixteenth century 


tion of Lord Berners adds color to an absorbing tale. 


\I\rniE COUNTS HER SHEEP, by Francoise Seignobosc. 
trated by the author. Scribner 
nany gay colored pictures and simple repetitive story make a delightful 


ng book for pre-school children. 
KSSON, First VoyAGeR TO AMERICA, by Katherine B. Shippen. 
Harper 
vest of numerous books on the subject, this biography of the Viking voyager 
lv written with fitting simplicity, forcefulness, and drama. 
ORY OF SERAPINA, by Anne H. White. 
strated by Tony Palazzo. Viking 
h and delightfully funny tale of Serapina, a most remarkable cat who adopts 


Salinus family, and with astonishing and often embarrassing results proceeds 
ike charge of the children and many of the household chores. 
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ALA CONFERENCE PLANS 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS 
AY PL is planning four pre-conference meetings to be held in the Hunte 
College Playhouse at 68th Street and Lexington Avenue on Saturday, June 2§ 
and Sunday, June 29. Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke of Detroit is chairman oj 
the program committee and the plans, thus far completed, follow: 


PRE-CONFERENCE WORKSHOP 
June 28 — 29, 1952 
Saturday, June 28, 10:00 to 12:00 4. AM. 
Panel Discussion—“Organizing Youth Work” 
Chairman— Mrs. Beatrice Schein, Principal Librarian, Teen Corner, 
Newark Public Library 
Panel 
Members—Lillian Morrison, librarian in charge of Work wit 
Vocational High Schools, New York Public Library 
Mrs. Audrey Biel, Youth Librarian, Conely Branch 
Detroit, Michigan 
Mrs. Katherine Jeffrey, Young Adults’ and Children’ 
Librarian, Milton, Massachusetts. 
Dinah Epner, Youth Librarian, Brooklyn Public Libray 
Saturday, June 28, 2:30 P. AM. 
Panel Discussion—‘“The Youth Librarian Visits the High School” 
Chairman—Ruth Gordon, Young People’s Librarian, Osterhou 
Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Panel 
Members—Elizabeth Ball, Regional Librarian, Rutland, Vermont 
Madeline Margo, Young People’s Librarian, 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Mr. Learned Bulman, Youth Service, East Orange, 
New Jersey 
Ethel Smith, Librarian, Chelsea Vocational High School 
New York City 
Mrs. Christine Davis, Youth Librarian, Utley Brant: 
Detroit, Michigan 
A Teacher of English, to be announced. 
Sunday morning, June 29, 10:00 
Address—*Book Selection for Young People” 
Margaret Scoggin, Superintendent of Work With Schook 
New York Public Library 
Panel Discussion—‘“Touchy Areas in Book Selection” 
Chairman—Mrs. Mildred Ludecke, Director of Youth Servic 
Detroit Public Library 
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Panel 
Members—Mrrs. Irene Gullette, The Booklist, A. L. A. 
Siri Andrews, Librarian, Concord Public Library, N. H. 
Mrs. Margaret Edwards, Coordinator, Work with 
Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Hamilton, Editor, Morrow Junior Books 
William Sloan, Publisher, William Sloane Associates 
'fternoon, June 29, 2:30 P.M. 
‘Teen-ager in Today’s World’, Marynia Farnham, author of 
Vomen and The Adolescent. 
egistration fee of $3.00 may be paid in advance by check or money 
e out to the Association of Young People’s Librarians and sent to 
lred Young Thompson, Superintendent, Work with Young People, 
Public Library, Brooklyn 17, New York. Individual tickets for 
ssions are available at $1.00 each. Space is limited so register early! 
\Ionday, June 30, the teen-agers on the New York Times Youth 
Il discuss “What a Public Library Can Mean to Young People’’ 
nned, on Tuesday and Friday there will be two book discussion 
Tuesday afternoon Miss Amy Loveman of The Saturday Review 
peak on ‘What Books Can Say to Young People”. At the business 
jean Roos, chairman of the committee on Projects, will discuss 
elation to the ALA American Heritage Plan. 
s to the Nathan Straus Branch of the New York Public Library and 
ith Rooms of the Newark and East Orange Public Libraries in 
‘y are planned. 
program for the book meetings is as follows, the leaders will be 
| later: 
Meeting—Consult ALA program for the time and place 
Should collections for young people include: 
Books of high literary quality but of limited appeal, i. e.: 
de Hartog—The Lost Sea 
Falkner—Moonfleet 
Thurber—The Thirteen Clocks 
2. Books of wide appeal but of slight literary value, i. e.: 
Falkenberg—Jinx Falkenberg 
O’Brian—Godfrey the Great 
Schoor—Sugar Ray Robinson 
3. Books true to life but starkly realistic, i. e.: 
Crockett—Pong Choolie, You Rascal 
Frank—Hold Back the Night 
Monsarrat—The Cruel Sea 
Murphy—To Hell and Back 
. Stories of careers with poor characterization, i.e.: 
Dickson—Stairway to the Sky 
Freer—Showcase for Diane 
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2nd Meeting—Consult ALA program for time and place 


Should collections for young people include: Ass 
1. Special editions of adult books, i. e.: will 
Guthrie—The Big Sky; an edition for young readers matt 
Moore—Jeb Ellis of Candlemas Bay Ma 
Woodham-Smith—The Lonely Crusader thes 
Somerset Maugham’s abridgements of the classics one 
2. Superficial treatments of important subjects, i.e.: ex} 
Betz—Betty Betz in Teen Asia 
Horne—In Person, Lena Horne r 
Frank presentations of social problems, i. e.: eve 
Bundesen—Toward Manhood 
Felsen—Two on the Town iM 
Trend Book 102—Hot Rods (magazine on construction Wi 
Large quantities of social fiction, i. e.: to 
Branley—Lodestar me \\! 
Huer—Men of Other Planets R 
Astounding Science Fiction is 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction H 


SPECIAL EVENTS FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
AT THE NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


Enthusiastic New Yorkers have planned a lively program for the A. L.A 
Conference in June. The American Association of School Librarians, th 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People and Harcourt, Brae 
& Company have joined together with the Children’s Book Council to py 
tribute to the men and women who write or illustrate children’s books, Thee 
authors and artists will be honored by a reception on June 30th in late after 
noon. If you are eager to meet the galaxy of famous folk, please fill in th 
box notice to be found in this issue of the Top Of The News and _ sen 
it immediately to Alice McQuaid, local chairman of the Hospitality Con 
mittee,, St. Agnes Branch Library, +44 Amsterdam Ave., New York 24, N.. 

The Central Children’s Room of the New York Public Library plaws 
to lead off early in the week, probably on Monday, June 30th, with an Inter 
national Exhibition of books from many parts of the world and pictures draw 
by children of various countries. This exhibition has been planned in cor 
junction with the A. L. A. International Committee. A printed list will & 
available for distribution during this exhibition. 

A Festival of Theater and Film will be held at the Museum of Modem 
Art at which time the moving picture made for the State Department about 
library work with children will be shown. It is called ‘“The Impressionabk 
Years”. Marcia Brown will give a performance of her exquisite puppt 
dramatization of her own picture book “Dick Whittington and His Cat’ 
Check program for day and hour. Your convention badge will admit you t 
the museum, but because of limited seating capacity, tickets for the prograt 
must be obtained beforehand at the C. L. A. Hospitality Booth. 


Mafae) 2 
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program for which Mrs. Marian Herr, Chairman of the Children’s 
m, is largely responsible promises exhilaration and variety. There 
vo meetings on book design, book illustration and all the other esoteric 
hich only publishers, editors, illustrators and book designers know. 
+ McElderry, Children’s Editor of Harcourt Brace & Co., is planning 
tings and they will include a criticism of children’s books as art by 
‘leading New York art critics. Here is an opportunity to hear the 
a fascinating field. 

e will be the Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
‘ight, July 1 which will be full of surprises in spite of the fact that 
knows who the winners are. 

unusual of all wili be the speaker at Tuesday morning’s meeting, 
» Sherlock, Vice-President of the University College of the British 
ies at Jamaica. Mr, Sherlock will come all the way from Jamaica 
out the literature of the West Indies, especially the Anancy stories 
the folklore of that region. These stories parallel our own Uncle 
ies and probably come from the same African roots. Mr. Sherlock 
ority on this folklore and a speaker of rare charm and distinction. 
s a whole new outlook as well as new knowledge to us as storytellers, 
and librarians. 


A perfectly wonderful; 


new Melendy* sequel A 


(*“One of literature’s favorite families.” Zz 
— Parents’ Magazine) — if 


“\ 


Jr. Ko. 
— ee ENRIGHT 


Rae and Oliver thought it was going to be such a long, lonely 
winter. But a surprise message in the mailbox starts them on a 
trail of excitement and adventure. This new story of the Melendy family 
is realistic, uncontrived and told with the carefree humor that children 
love. Illustrated by the author. Rinehart & Co. $2.50 
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NEWS FROM OUR REGIONAL REPORTERS* 


Edited by 


Elizabeth Johnson, Associate Editor 


ARIZONA. ‘The Copper Queen Library in Bishee has teen-age shelves with a 
changing collection chosen from the most readable and exciting books in the 
stacks. Nearly any youngster can find something he likes without being 
guided to it—a real help in a ‘one-woman library.” 

The beginnings of this library are fascinating. In 1887 some mine owners 
arriving to inspect their new property were horrified to see hanging from a 
post a product of frontier justice, a dangling Mexican. The owners decided 
to do something about it so they sent a minister and a librarian to the wild 
mining country—probably the only library that came as a direct result of a 
lynching. 


CALIFORNIA. ‘The San Francisco Public Library Children’s Department js 
relating public library service and television with the cooperation of Dr. Tom 
Groody of the California Academy of Sciences. Dr. Groody, who is host- 
narrator of “Science in Action’, top-rating weekly local TV show, spoke to 
boys and girls at the main children’s room during California Library Week 
and brought the “animal of the week” with him. Books on nature and science 
were displayed and lists distributed. 


IOWA. In Sioux City the local branch of the Association of American Uni- 
versity Women offered to promote a radio reading program for chil: 
dren to be called Book Band Wagon. A committee which included the 
Director of Work with Children discussed policies, ways and means. All 
agreed that the program should be one to stimulate wider and better reading 
among more children; children would be used on each program; no prizes 
would be given; the only contest element would be in the choice of children 
who would participate. This was decided by the quality of letters of applica- 


tion in which they stated their preferences for the books on the list, Lists of | 


12 books for each grade (3 - 9) were prepared by the Children’s Department. 
The lists were distributed, the program explained; in fact, all publicity was 
carried out by members of AAUW. Committee members read the books and 
prepared questions from them. Other members prepared radio scripts. Radio 
station KTRI donated the half hour weekly as a public service feature. The 
time selected, 6:30 p.m. on Sunday seemed a good time for family listening 
with each of the seven grades presenting two programs. In evaluating the 
benefits it was felt that it was a windfall in the way of publicity for the 
library, Also the large number of adults participating in the program brought 
many friends to children’s books. ‘There was surely contagion in the enthus 
iasm of committee members. The greatest value of all was that the program 
proved to be a demonstration of the fun of reading and talking over books 
read. 


“See also pages 8, 11 
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WASH! STON. Seattle has had the privilege of helping sponsor a children’s 
book zram on television which is now successfully under way. The oppor- 
tunity me about because of the civic mindedness of the owner of KING, the 
tele, station, Miss Gloria Chandler went to Seattle to produce the show. 
Fig! Ildren participate in each show. A story teller tells an incident from 
one and briefly discusses two or three others. “Two episodes are acted 
out ie children to guess and a viewer’s guessing character is presented. 
The for this program was presented to the Children’s Book Council in 
Ne rk by Miss Chandler and they are sponsoring it. The program was 

November and an immediate response was felt in every branch in 

1 Tacoma, King County and neighboring places with a big volume of 

Portland to Vancouver, B. C. 


3. In the Natrona County Public Library of Casper the three year 

Bell and Howell moving icture projector and sound apparatus play 
tant role in public relations. The equipment is loaned to various 
ions once or twice a week, and during one month it was used by more 
ocal groups. Once or twice a month, also, movies are shown in the 
partment of the library. Although the films are mostly of adult 
the audiences are predominately juvenile and very enthusiastic. 


LORIA CHANDLER RECORDINGS, INC. 


Specialists in Reading Stimulation Programs 
Presents 


Distinguished Productions for Radio, Television, and Phonograph 


Radio and Phonograph 


BOOKS .. . BRING ADVENTURE 
two dramatized adaptations of modern children’s books. 


ADVENTURES IN FOLK SONG 
episodes about the growth of America told in narration and song. 
For Television 


TELAVENTURE TALES 


of the 1952 Association for Education by Radio award for the best 
locally produced children’s series of the year. 


For Catalogues and further information write to 


GLORIA CHANDLER RECORDINGS 
4222 West 46 Street, N.Y.C. 
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HOW GOES OUR MEMBERSHIP DRIVE? 
DLCYP MEMBERSHIP — 1950-51 


1950* 1951 
CLA AYPL CLA AYPL NET DIV. 
TOTAL? 


Before Jan. 188 1: +6 


January 345 210 
February 373 7 300 


March 286 566 


Total thru 
March 1192 603 1122 495 1627 


Membership Committee chairmen—Virginia Haviland, Readers Adviser 
for Children of the Boston Public Library for CLA and Dorothy Lawson, 
Holladay Memorial Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library, 5549 College 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. for AYPL, have large committees concentrating 
on this task. They need the following help from every member: 


1) Be sure your own 1952 membership dues are paid before June 1 


2) Explain the advantages of Division membership to your colleagues and invite 
every children’s and young people’s librarian to join DLCYP 


3) Urge every library and each branch to take an institutional membership in the / 
division (see TOP OF THE NEWS, December, 1951, p. 8) 


4) In libraries and branches with no young people’s librarian, urge AYPL member [ 
ship of one staff member for the aid it brings in selecting materials and in working 
with children 


5) Make certain, at every meeting of the children’s or young people’s librarians, 
that there is someone strategically located to collect ALA and Division dues 


6) Suggest ALA Contributing Memberships, plus DLCYP membership at no extra 
cost, to authors, board members and other friends of libraries. 

Leaflets about CLA and AYPL membership and membership forms maj 
be obtained from the two chairmen, or from the Division ofice at ALA Heai- 
quarters. 

Also from the committee chairmen, from state or regional committee 
members or from Division headquarters can be obtained the number of CLA 
or AYPL members in your state. Our quota for 1952 is at least a 50% increase 
over 1951. 


+Net Division Total counts as only one, members who belong to both CLA and AYPL 
and includes DLCYP members who make no section request. 


“Net Division Total not available for 1950. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A Quarterly Listing 
Selected by Sarah Dickinson 
for Children’s Librarians 


Laura E. “Increasing the effectiveness of our libraries: community 
s’, Wilson Bulletin, 538 (March 1952) 


““ 


lliam S., ed. ‘Promoting growth toward maturity in interpreting 
read’, (Supplementary Educational monographs—No. 74+; 49-57 
nber 1951) University of Chicago Press. 
ajean. ‘‘Personal problems of children”, Wilson Bulletin, 260 
nber 1951) 
grow”, Clearing House, 263-6 (January 1952) 
ate. “Our responsibilities as storytellers’, Story Art (March- 
1952) 


’ 


in Patricia, Sister, S.S. J. “Mother Goose to Homer’, Catholic 
IH orld, 75-79 (December 1951) 

Winifred R. “The comics and beyond”, California Libraries, 
ember 1951) 

bert S. “International books—tonic and tool for the elementary 

om”, Elementary English, 129-135 (March 1952) 

vklist 1951 Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 25c 
The April 1952 just out, will be 35c a copy postpaid. Annotated 

ected by a committee of eastern private school librarians. 


‘dren's Books... for eight-five cents or less, prepared by Beatrice 
Hurley. Bul. No, 36 of the Association for Childhood Education 
tional, 1200 Fifteenth St., Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 50c a 
his subject bibliography, issued in Feb. 1952, is annotated and has a 
dex, 


price for the Distinguished Children’s Books of 1951 printed in this issue, 
ig imprint will be: 
100 (@ $ 4.50 2000 @ $25.00 
500 « 8.25 2500 «@ 27.50 
1000 @ 13.75 5000 «@ 45.00 


Order from Sturgis Printing Co., Inc., Sturgis, Michigan 


Sarah G. Dickinson is Children’s Librarian of King County Public Li- 
ry, Seattle, Washington. A graduate of Florida Southern and Duke Uni- 
rsity, she received her library training at Peabody Library School, and was 
rarian of the Yonge Laboratory School, University of Florida for several 
ars before coming to King County in 1945. 
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HUNTTING SUPPLIES 
Any Book 
of 
Any Publisher 
in 
The Binding Best Suited 
to the 
Needs of Your Library 












Complete 
Prebinding 
Service 


You can buy any 
Book of any Publisher 
from us in our 


“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Ready 
Our Spring Juvenile Catalog 


Bindings 
In Preparation 
Prebound Library Our Completely Revised 
Books Rebinding Sended Sevens Colsing 
Is the Name of Your Library 
New Method on Our Mailing List? 


Book Bindery, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


The H. R. Huntting Company 
29 Worthington Street 
Springfield 3, Mass. 






THE TOUCHING STORY OF A BOY AND 
HIS LOVE FOR A “NO-ACCOUNT” HOUND 


By MIRIAM POWELL Illustrated by Marc Simont 


Gun-shy, too lazy to hunt, a failure as a watch dog, Sawbuck was no good 
to anyone—except fourteen-year-old Jareb, who loved him more than any- 
thing on his Southern farm. With sympathy and understanding, the author 
has looked into the heart of a boy and written of what she found there: the 
devotion to his hard-working family who earned their living in the Georgia 
pine forests . . . the dangers that threatened them from mysterious forest 
fires... the conflict between “book larnin’”’ and the great outdoors. Violence 

. even death, play a part in this vivid tale of the sad things, the good 
things, and the funny things which happen to a boy and his pet. Ages 10-14 

$2.50 at all bookstores 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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Calling Attention To: 


A selection by Elinor Walker 
for Young People’s Librarians 


Arti 

Ba Catherine. “Even unto the least’”,* Library Journal, 77 :497-500. 
15,1952) “The right book may lead the slow reader to the magic 
books; it may also quicken his self-confidence.” The psychology 

king with poor readers is especially helpful. 
: ry, Judson T, & Mary G. “Our teen-agers; how good are their 
Colliers, 129:15-17 (March 15, 1952). A reassuring article 
irians because it re-enforces what most of them already know about 
rs. This might be a good article for those who are intolerant of 

( eople. 

\ Marguerite. ‘High school and public library cooperation.” 
Library Bulletin, 26:400-1 (January, 1952). Educating the high 
tudents to the efficient use of libraries. 

k Ilhan & June. “The truth about America’s teen-agers”. This Week 
ine, N. Y. Herald Tribune (but syndicated by other Sunday papers) 
9 & 16, 1952. Gives results of a recent nation-wide survey to in- 

te the truth of charges against modern youth. Introduction by 
il Omar Bradley. 4 
bow: Margaret Scoggin”. Publisher’s Weekly, 161:1190-1 (March 


) 


52). A tribute to this year’s winner of the Constance Lindsay Skinner 


Library Bulletin for March 1952 has several very fine articles on public 
ons, publicity, displays and other library activities which attract the 


xer generation”. Time LVII1: 46-8 (November 5, 1951). 
lysis of youth aged 18 to 28, Librarians have had a part in the mould- 
of this youth. A good look at our present work with youth may indi- 
some changes if we would improve the picture of ten years hence. 
Booklists 
‘Choice and Boys’ Choice. Seattle Public Library, Seattle, Washington. 
vo lists given to eighth graders when they receive adult cards. Not avail- 
le in quantity but you may ask for a sample. 
or Booklist 1952. Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
Je a copy postpaid. Selected and annotated by a committee of eastern 
ivate school librarians, this annual list is useful with superior readers. 
Elinor Walker, Head of the Young People’s Work in the Carnegie 
brary of Pittsburgh, was the first editor of the Books for Young People 
ige in the ALA Booklist. She is also a past chairman of the Association 
f Young People’s Librarians. A graduate of University of Minnesota Library 
School, her previous experience includes school library work and teaching. 


“of interest also to children’s librarians 


k 61952 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 43 


1 
Selected from Adult Lists and oa % 
Recommended by the Young People’s Committee of Tn 
Seattle Public Library @ ot moc 
five © 
Cronin, A.J. Adventures in Two Worlds 1952 McGraw, $4 books. 
Autobiography of an author popular with young people, in which they | the ro 
will recognize much of the material in his novels. Each chapter is almost 4 interes 
complete tale. Some are dramatic; all are readable. For older young people, | 
Hass, Hans Diving to Adventure 1951 Doubleday, $3.75 Youth 
Perennial lure of undersea life and individual jousting with danger Came 
guarantee wide reading for this volatile account of a young man’s career in dance 
“goggle fishing’. Underwater photographs add interest. centel 
Hobson, R. P. Grass Beyond the Mountains 1951 Lippincott, $3.75 j 
The author’s experiences in opening up a cattle range in primitive country New 
bring a touch of the hardships and dangers of the old West to an enterprise of at the 
today. Vigorous and colorful, it will appeal to older boys. peop! 
” ey ne ; ; . Libre 
Kimbrough, Emily Through Charley's Door 1952 Harper, $3 
Forsaking debutante tradition, Emily Kimbrough applied for a job at 
Marshall Fields. The story of her initiation into its advertising bureau is —_ 
a lively record of the personalities who dominated and made the store the A 
unique institution it is, Fun for girls 14 up. AG 
Macfie, Harry Wasa-Wasa 1951 Norton $3 A 
Fascinating account of the life led by the author and his partner in the * 7 
e r . . “* e ~ 
far North during gold rush days. Exciting adventures, colorful yarns and Ca 
= . . . . ° 4 ‘ 
vivid description make this book outstanding for boys 1+ up. 
Matsuoka, Yoko Daughter of the Pacific 1952 Harper, $3 “Oe 
: ° . ‘ Ms 
A highly educated Japanese woman writes of Japan since 1930. A 
student in America for seven years, she spent World War II in her native 
Japan. With her knowledge of both countries she is able to explain the 
differences between them in a clear, interesting manner. Good in its own "), 
right and useful for discussion and school units. Older girls. 
Simon, P. J. Sight Unseen 1951 Priam Press, $2.50 e Y 
rh c . . . rv 
The true story of a young woman who lost her sight at the beginning " 
of an interesting career. The faith and determination which refused to let - 
her demand special attention made a new life for her and should inspire those . 
who read about it. Undistinguished style but good material. Older girls. [ 
Stone, Irving The President’s Lady 1951 Doubleday, $3.50 i 
Biographical novel of the fiery Andrew Jackson and his beautiful wife, 
Rachel. Written with sympathy, drama and scrupulous research, it will appeal 


to readers of Immortal Wife and have the same usefulness. Older girls. 
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THE NEWS 
YOUTH ROOM 


Friends of the Library in East Orange, New Jersey presented a 
th Room formally to the president of the Public Library’s Board 
’s and the Mayor on March 27. Redecoration of the room, purchase 
| furniture and equipment have all been financed by the Friends and 
s of the city, resulting in the creation of an impressive setting for 
‘t aside for young people of junior high school and high school age, 
has special areas for careers, sports, science and other subjects of 
youth. 


‘lebration of the formal opening of the Room, Learned Bulman, 
brarian, arranged special exhibits,—photographs by the Orange 
lub, abstract charcoal drawings and paper sculptured dolls in modern 
ures by the East Orange High School art class, and a sports display 
iround a baseball diamond. 


Mackenzie Cory, Chief of the Circulation Department of the 
k Public Library, spoke on “The Library’s Responsibility to Youth” 
ication to which Friends, librarians and guests were invited. Young 
ted as guides in the new Youth Room. Byron C. Hopkins is the 
director, 





‘ue THUNDER 


uuthor of the 
“ets. COUNTRY 


Courage. 


By Armstrong Sperry 
Illustrated by the Author 


In The Rain Forest we read of Chad's thrilling ex- 
periences in New Guinea jungles. In this new book 
Chad goes on a bird hunting expedition into the mys- 
terious Thunder Country in the little known interior 
of Venezuela. The bird hunting also becomes a man- 
hunt as Chad and his father endeavor to find a native 
engineer who had disappeared in the Thunder Country. 

Here are adventure and suspense to satisfy the most 
ardent reader of spine-tingling stories. 

Illustrations in line by the author. 

Ages 12-14 $2.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York II 
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CARNIVAL OF BOOKS BOOKMARKS 





for your Bookmarks with the Carnival of Books NBC radio progran 
i reading | schedule for June through September have been printed by Sturgis 
eee te an ane Printing Co., Sturgis, Mich., and are available at their reguig 


p : bookmark prices, without imprint: 500—$4.75, 1000—$8.00 ang 
Carnivalof Books 5000—$27.50. 
a ~_- 


Radio) rogram 


+ 
VY 


The bookmark recommends as good summer reading, books by J 
the authors on this excellent program directed by Ruth Harsha, 
and originating over WMAQ in Chicago. There is space for im. 
printing with the name of the station and the time where th 

+t OM Les Ange program can be heard locally. Imprinted bookmarks are $7.5) 
ee for 500, $10.00 for 1000 and $40.00 for 5000. 


Renan Garb Carnival of Books is released on the NBC network 

at 9:30 A.M., E.S.T., each Sunday and can be used on 

local stations any time during the week following. At 

least 50 and sometimes as many as 100 NBC stations have 

tea fhe ae been carrying the program, Libraries in NBC station 

——— listening areas will wish to take the initiative in telling 
Ls sradio stations, bookstores, PTA’s, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
schools and others about the bookmarks. If offered over the air the bookmarks 
provide an ideal way to check on the size of the listening audience. If given 
out through schools, scout troops, PTA meetings or other groups they provide 
a way of introducing children and parents to an outstanding radio program 
for children and one which is an effective aid to librarians in introducing books 
worth reading. 


“JUN 


Indian Fur by Gillean Balch 











So that all libraries may be sure to have the books on the program 
this summer, here is the schedule: 


May 25, Thunder Country by Armstrong Sperry 

June 1, Indian Fur by Glenn Balch 

June 8, A Ranch for Danny by Clyde Bulla 

June 15, Monsters of Old Los Angeles by Charles Martin 

June 22, Dark Sunshine by Dorothy Lyons 

June 29, Hodie by Katherine and Bernard Garbutt 

July 6, The Newbery and Caldecott Award winners, Ginger Pye by Eleanor 
Estes and Finders Keepers illustrated by Nicholas Mordvinoff 

July 13, Young Mac of Ft. Vancouver by Mary Jane Carr 

July 20, Footprints of the Dragon by Vanya Oakes 

July 27, Hoofbeats on the Trail by Vivien Breck 

August 3, Chuggy and the Blue Caboose by Lydia and Don Freeman 


August 10, Sagebrush Filly by Eugenia Stone 

August 17, Red Eagle by Mabel O’Moran 

August 24, Hill Ranch by Rutherford Montgomery 

August 31, Five Puppies for Sale by Esiher Brann 

September 7, Red Fox of the Kinapoo and Wild Horses of Rainrock by William Rush 
September 14, At the Palace Gates by Helen Rand Parrish 

September 21, Goal Line Stand and Line Smasher by Dick Friendlich 

September 28, Great Grandfather in the Honey Tree by Sam and Zoa Swayne 
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OF THE BURNING HILLS 
By ALVENA SECKAR 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 


. An outstanding contribution to children’s books about America... . 
-written story of a little girl whose ‘burning hills’ are in a mining 


1 West Virginia ... The author leaves the reader with a feeling of 
g intimately Zuska, her family and friends”. —The Horn Book 
A Herald Tribune Honor Book. $2.75 


‘d University Press 114 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 








‘ery day more librarians are finding out that PARAGON 
NGS do have that extra quality that puts them in a class 


r own. 


he very next time you need EASY BOOKS get our list 
ry them. Not only will you find out their distinctiveness, 
will be taking advantage of the lowest prices. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


PO Box 57 
Vandalia, Michigan 
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(continued from page 18) 
These books have been selected and annotated by the Book Evaluatiy 
Committee, Children’s Library Association: 
Helen E. Kinsey (ALA Booklist) 
Effie Lee Morris (Cleveland Public Library) 
Mildred R. Phipps (Pasadena Public Library) 
Eleanor Stapp (Nex York Public Library) 
Mary Louise Sloan,Chairman 
Everett (Washington) Public Library 
* * * & # 


Ruth O. Bostwick, Chief of the Children’s Department of St. Loi 
Public Library writes about their plan which makes it possible for one of their 
children’s librarians to attend ALA conference each year. Membership in se 
Conference Project is voluntary, and a representative is chosen from thoy 
participating. Dues are $3 a year which helps to pay the expenses. At the 
first fall meeting of the St. Louis children’s librarians, the delegate makes; § 
full report on the program for the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People and any other meetings which she has had time to attend. 


AS EE SE A SNS SEN SR ATE 
c LET’S READ ABOUT 


Alaska, $2.36 Australia, $2.36 
Canada, $2.36 India, $2.36 
Brazil, $2.36 China, $2.36 
Mexico, $2.36 Russia, $2.36 


Hawaiian Islands, $2.36 
South America, $2.36 





LIFE IN AMERICA 


New England, $2.36 The Northeast, $2.36 
The Midwest, $2.36 The West, $2.36 
The South, $2.36 Great Plains, $2.36 + 


— 





HELP YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND! 


Was there ever a year in which world photographs, they gain the deep secure feel- 
conditions more clearly indicated the need ing of understanding the country. _ They read 
for helping voung people understand more the smooth-flowing text because it is easy, 
about the world in which they live? natural, and inviting . . . and, because it is 
Fach book is written by an author who has accompanied by large impressive pictures, 
lived in his country for many years. As boys boys and girls enjoy the feeling of actually 
and girls study these interesting, true-to-life going places. 


Many favorable reviews . . . Used in thousands of libraries 
ORDER FROM THE FIDELER COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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°« HARCOURT, BRACE Books for Young People 


BI) KY’S FIRE 

By SALLY SCOTT. Drawings by Beth Krush. 

A dog, a fire, excitement and laughter make a combination sure 

to please a wide age range.’’—Horn Book. 

Ages 6-10 $1.75 

ST °SISTER SALLY 

By HELEN F. DARINGER. Illustrations by Garrett Price. 

A well-told modern story...Sally is sure to become a popular 

heroine.’’—Horn Book. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


TH’ BUFFALO KNIFE 
By WILLIAM O. STEELE. Illustrations by Paul Galdone. 
A warm suspenseful siory about a thousand mile journey down 
the Tennessee River in the days when the redskins were still a 
menace.’’—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Ages 8-12. $2.25 


JO! VS JOURNEY 
By GRACE ALLEN HOGARTH. Illustrations by Nora S. Unwin. 
Two English children spend a summer on Cape Cod—swimming, 
picnicking, and solving a mystery. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


BE! SH BOY 
By JERROLD BEIM. Illustrations by Lillian Freedgood. 
Writing in the carefree mood of summer vacation, Mr. Beim 
tells a light, easy story about two families and their season's 
acquaintance at an Atlantic Ocean resort.’"—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


HAS COURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





fOOL, CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIANS! 
AUTHORS AND ILLUSTRATORS 
TO BE HONORED AT A RECEPTION 
JUNE 30th — 5 TO 7 P.M. 
PLACE: TO BE ANNOUNCED 
THIS RECEPTION IS GIVEN BY 
THE AASL., THE Ci4.,. THE ATPL. 
AND 
THE CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL 


| plan to attend, fill in blank on Pg, 36 and mail immediately to: 
Miss Alice McQuaid 
Chairman, Hospitality Committee, C. L. A. 
St. Agnes Branch of the New York Public Library 
444 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York 24, New York 


1952 
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Initial NAME IN PREBOUND BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Specializing in Juveniles 


@ Bound for Maximum Wear 
@ Selected for Maximum Circulation 
@ Illustrated Covers of Lasting Beauty 


The R. S. & S. Co., Ine. 


“"Rademaekers” 


General Offices 
74-78 Oraton Street 
Newark 4, New Jersey 


PLEASE WRITE FOR OUR LISTS 


I will attend the reception for 
Authors and Illustrators. 


Name: 


(Please Print) 


Address: 








ee ee 








SPRING Hindsight 


Amazing how many people cherish childhood “familiars.” The DeLeeuws’ 
Mickey the Monkey is winning friends all over, because it’s a wonderful 
lend of monkeyshines and boy imagination—“gay, unusual and complete- 
ly delightful,” said the N.Y. Times David Stephen’s String Lug the 
Fox won an Honor in the N.Y. Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book 
Festival. An AP review had already observed, “smart fox, smart author.” 
The Christian Herald says Marjorie Hayes’ Robin and Company has 
‘worthwhile social direction” and the Booklist says it “provides entertain- 
ing reading.” So may we say “It has everything”? Carl Lane’s 
Black Tide is living up to the P. W. forecast: “The amateur sailor will 
get much helpful material from the book as well as an exciting adventure 
story.” ... .. “Painless dispensing of vital facts’ is Virginia Kirkus’ 
phrase for Adventure on the Tennessee* by Dorothy Leavitt. Painless?— 
it’s fun! Boys approve the hockey story, Scrubs on Skates, by the 
new Canadian writer, Scott Young Guns in the Forest, the young 
readers’ edition, is the only edition of Bruce Lancaster’s Guns of Burgoyne 
now in print. 


FALL Foresight 


FOR YOUNGER ONES—Kathleen Visits the Fair, by Beverly Kelley: a 
photographic picture book about—and as much fun as—that glorious event, 
the county fair ($1.75). 


FOR IN-BETWEENS—Mass appeal: a fine new horse story, Pamela and the 
Blue Mare by a new writer, Alice L. O’Connell, with drawings by Paul 
Brown ($2.50). Special appeal: Far and Few “... are the lands where 
the Jumblies live”, a book of happy verses, by David McCord $(2.50). 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS—There’s a wonderful variety for this group, 
ranging from two top-notch animal biographies, The Silver Mink by Ivan 
Sanderson ($2.50) and Wapiti the Elk by Rutherford G. Montgomery 
($2.50), to a new junior novel about boys and girls in a summer hotel 
on Cape Cod, Summer for Two by Laura Rendina ($2.50) .. Sue Barton, 
Staff Nurse* is a needed addition to Helen Dore Boylston’s well-loved 
career series ($2.75), Lew Dietz delves further into the lore of the woods 
in Jeff White, Young Lumberjack ($2.75) and there are some pretty strange 
doings when Ellery Queen, Jr. takes Djuna to Florida in The Yellow Cat 
Mystery ($2.50). 


FOR EVERYBODY CR THE HAPPY PLACE 


written and illustrated by Ludwig Bemelmans ($2.50) 


For final publication dates and prices 

write for our 1952 catalogue of junior 

books, to be ready July 1—and watch Litlle, Brown & Company 
this space.) " 


*Atlantic Monthly Press Books Boston 6, Mass. 
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MASTER-KEYS 
TO UNDERSTANDING 


a ree 


The Book Of Knowledge 


Makes it easy for children to unlock its countless doors 
to wisdom. 


GENERAL INDEX 
MASTER KEY 
Unlocks doors to 31,000 fascinat- 
ing, vital facts 


All related pictures and related questions are indexed. All 
features and important articles are indicated (*). 
Easy A-Z indexing. 


TWO “POETRY INDEX” 


ed 0S M1) 2S Unlock doors to 565 of world’s 


: greatest poems 


Easy to use four-way index: listed by Subject, Author, 
Title and First Line of Poem. 


THE MASTER “KEY 
TO ILLUSTRATIONS” 
ILLUSTRATIONS (33 Pages) 
Unlocks doors to 1,000 Fine Arts 
illustrations 
Sculpture: Indexed by Sculptor and Title 
Architecture: Indexed under Period and Country 
Paintings: Indexed under Artist, Title, Subject 
20 Handsomely Bound Volumes 
15,000 Illustrations 


For Further information write: 


7,605 Pages 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


National School and Library Division 
2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








MATERIAL TIGHTLY BOUND. 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE. 





